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abbots, priors, earls, barons, knights, and freeholders. The
business transacted in it was political, fiscal, legislative, and
judicial. In every public matter the nation was, in theory,
consulted ; the laws were issued ' cum consensu et consilio ' ;
even taxation, as we may infer from the questions raised by
Becket in the council of Woodstock, was suffered to come into
debate ; the king sat in person to hear the complaints of his
people, and decided them by the advice of his bishops and
judges. It was in a great council that he determined on the
resumption of the alienated demesne ; in another he arranged
the great quarrel between Castille and Navarre; in another
he issued the assize of Clarendon ; in another he discussed the
marriage of his daughter. That towards the end of the reign
he found it necessary to limit the numbers of lower freeholders
who attended the councils, is very probable ; the use of sum-
monses which prevailed from the first years of the reign gave
him the power of doing this.

The Curia Regis and Exchequer continue to be united, but
undergo a large modification by the increase and diminution of
the number of judges. It is probable that Henry, as Edward I
afterwards did, found the chances of corruption and oppression
too tempting for the sort of men that he was educating, the
lawyers and clerks of the court. He found it necessary in 1178
to restrict the number of those who exercised their functions in
the Curia to five, and to reserve for his own hearing in council
the causes in which this court, which until now had been
a final court of appeal, failed to do justice. This limited
tribunal is the lineal predecessor of the existing Courts of King's
Bench and Common Pleas ; whilst the upper court of appeal,
the king in his ordinary council, is the body from which, at
later dates, the judicial functions of the Privy Council and the
equitable jurisdiction of the Chancellor emerged. It is this
council which, in conjunction with the elements of parliament,
summoned to meet, but not under the proper parliamentary
style, constitutes the great councils of the next century. And